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MUSIC IN GERMANY. 


[TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF G. W. FINK FOR THE MUSICAL MAGAZINE. ] 


The very first authentic accounts of the Germans mention their 
having music among them. ‘Tacitus ascribes to them old songs, 
which they sung’in honor of their gods and heroes. They loved 
music not only in their holy groves, in their battles, and assemblies 
of the people, but also at their festive meals. With them, too, as 
with all other nations, poetry seemed to be older than prose, that 
could lay any claim to the art; in fact, this is natural. Arentinus 
says, in his writings, that he had found in public libraries some copies 
of very old songs of the Germans, and promises to publish them ; but 
this never has been done, and probably now never will be done. 


Genuine ancient melodies are not preserved, and we cannot therefore 


form an idea, that could lay claim to any historical credit, of the pe- 
culiar character of their music. We can only conjecture that, most 
probably, the songs of the ancient Germans may have in their melody 
conformed to the norm of the Keltic songs which were generally pre- 
valent in ancient times. ‘The art of music took in Germany at first 
the-same course which it took in all other countries, that is, it was 
distinguished more by its power of rhythm than by the beauty of its 
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tones, which only at a later period was added. They may have 
cultivated the tone, even less, for instance, than the ancient Scots. 
This is proved by the many descriptions by old authors of the music 
of the Germans. 

It appears to have been rather a loud cry or noise, made effective 
by rhythm, that power which even now must be numbered among 
the first in music, than properly singing. Evidently the warlike 
character of the ancient Germans valued force of tone, or rather 
sound, higher than its beauty. This is proved by their habit of hold- 
ing their shields before their mouths, in order to make their war-cry 
more formidable and strong ; by their numerous noisy instruments, 
among which drums and cymbals are best known ; even by the form 
of their horns, which were made only for one or a few tones, that 
powerfully penetrated into the woods, and were used to call the peo- 
ple together. A golden horn of this kind was in 1836 discovered in 
Holstein. It is doubtful whether the Bardiet, or, as others call it, 
Barrit, brought lately into notice again by Klopstock, was properly a 
war-song, or whether it was merely a rough war-cry. We may cer- 
tainly assume, that the ancient Germans had their singers (poets), 
but they must have been different from the bards of the Kelts, al- 
though there are traces of similarity between them, and even the 
Keltic harp has been probably among them. — But we will stop no 
longer at this period, which is so entirely dark in regard to music. 

The oldest German poems, collected and published by the brothers 
Grimm, are from the eighth century ; from a time, therefore, where 
things must have had already a very different aspect among the Ger- 
mans. The introduction of Christianity and of the Latin church 
songs altered their music so much, that later accounts do not give us 
any information or lead us to any conjectures of their previous 
music. 

Since this introduction, the Germans showed much talent for mu- 
sic, especially for instrumental music. St. Bonifacius had done the 
most for it, especially by his founding, in 744, the abbey of Fulda, 
which began very soon to foster church music and to domesticate 
the Gregorian chant in Germany. But although great pains were 
taken with it, this kind of music did not suit German throats very 
well in the beginning. And this furnishes one proof more, how dif- 
ferent the popular singing of the ancient Germans was from that of 
the Roman church ; for otherwise the Germans showed at that time 
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even much more talent for music than the French. In common 
life, their customary songs retained for a long while the ascendency ; 
the people continued to sing their heroic songs, their mocking, and 
their devil’s songs, wnich latter were often sung over the graves of 
their dead, probably in order to expel the evil spirits. From these 
times, too, nothing is preserved. Even of the collections of songs, 
made by Charles the Great, not a vestige is left. However the greater 
acquaintance with the Romans, the travels of many Germans to Rome, 
partly for the very purpose of making themselves acquainted with the 
state of music there, and especially with their church music, must 
necessarily have had some influence on their secular songs; and the 
schools in the cloisters and the love to newly-introduced or improved 
instruments must have increased this influence. Rhabanus Maurus, 
a pupil of Alcuin, since 813 abbot of Fulda, had particularly done 
much to promote church music, which he was very fond of. He 
counted music among the seven liberal arts, and thought that there 
ought to be no worship without it. But the liberal arts were only in 
so far considered useful, as they contributed to the greater splendor 
of the church service. One of his pupils was John, a monk of Fulda, 
who is said to have been the first among the Germans to compose the 
music to church songs. 

The principal establishments for music, like the abbey of Fulda, 
were at Eichstadt, Wurzburg, Reichenau, St. Gallen, Hirschau, 
Hirschfeld, Corvay, Regensburg, Weissenburg, Mainz, Trier, and 
others; yet Fulda always was the most important ; and this learned 
monastery became a sort of missionary establishment. All the old 
chroniclers inform us, that these: institutions very generally spread 
the love of song throughout Germany ; but they do not inform us of 
the distinguishing characteristics of this song. We think the opin- 
ion of some writers erroneous, who ascribe to the above-named John 
composition in parts, it being said of him, that he had composed mu- 
sic “ varia modulatione.” 

Although we have no sufficient accounts of the condition of Ger- 
man music of those times, of its intrinsic character, or its difference 
from that of other nations, yet we are safe in stating that love of mu- 
sic was very prevalent, They had, soon after the introduction of 
organs into France, and thence into Germany, improved so much, 
that pope John the VII Ith (872 to 880) requested Bishop Hanno of 
Freysing, in Bavaria, to send him to Rome a good organ and an ar- 
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tist capable of building and of playing on it. The Germans equally 
excelled in the playing of trombones, horns, and trumpets. Yet ali 
this does not assist us in getting an insight into the spirit of the mu- 
sic of those times. It is even not yet sufficiently clear, how much 
Notke has forwarded the art by the composition of his Sequences, 
which were afterwards adopted by the popes. Who knows any thing 
of the character or the songs of the famous nun Roswitha? We know 
as little of her compositions ; and it is, therefore, singular to speak 
of the high musical talents of the poetess of Latin cloister dramas, as 
some writers do. 

The improvements in the art by the monk Hucbald, of Flanders, 
are more clearly proved. He made, after the commencement of the 
tenth century, a beginning, however slight, in part-music, according 
to our ideas of harmony. ‘This beginning was in the main adopted 
by the famous Guido of Arezzo, at the end of the same and the be- 
ginning of the eleventh century ; and indeed this latter has, in regard 
to harmony, added but very little to it. How far Germany has any 
part in either of them is uncertain; for that Guido of Arezzo should 
have studied music in Bremen is evidently a fable. There may pos 
sibly be treatises on the music of those times still hidden in the mo- 
nasteries. But, if this be the case, who will bring them to light? It 
would require the patronage of princes, and even with that would 
present great difficulties, for the notation of the melodies was very 
clamsy, and so uncertain, that the musicians had to learn by heart 
most, from the direct recitation of their masters. Singular signs for 
the notes, called Neume, were introduced; afterwards, Guido and 
his successors adopted the difficult solmization, and with it the tabu- 
ulaturas of the most varied kind; and it was a long time before our 
present notes were invented or more generally introduced. 

The course of their cultivation and of that of the mensural singing 
is as yet equally obscure. It is proved, that our German Franco, of 
Cologne, was not the first inventor of the mensural singing, as he is 
still often considered, yet even his time of life is not yet clearly es- 
tablished, and of his predecessors in this art nothing is as yet known. 

The whole system of mensural singing is very ingenious, and it 
was in the thirteenth and fourteenth century much improved by seve- 
ral men, as well in Germany as in France and Upper Italy. Happily 
there are melodies preserved from the times of our German minstrels 
and of the mastersingers afterwards; yet they are but slowly deci- 
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phered and made known on account of the little interest which musi- 
cians themselves take in this subject, which, one would think, would 
be very interesting to them. But, to judge from this apathy, a con- 
nected, clear, pragmatic history of music will, for a long time to 
come, be merely a pious wish. ‘Thus much is clearly evident, that 
the harmonic art of song progressed but very slowly. . It is an occi- 
dental, christian, truly modern art, of which the ancients, whatever 
may be said to the contrary, had no idea, That this whole matter is 
not yet cleared up beyond any doubt, is again only the fault of the 
indifference of the friends of music to extensive historical researches, 
which would be required for it. : 

Formerly the Italians, who, in matters of music, claimed many 
things that do not properly belong to them, had, in regard of the 
modern art of harmony, proclaimed themselves teachers of the world, 
and the faithful repeated this assertion without further examination. 
But Kiesewetter’s historic researches ‘‘ On the Merits of the Nether- 
landers,” have taught us better. Ockenheim was proved to be the 
head of the first school in harmony, and his pupils only brought this 
art into Italy. We have, however, indications of such a school be- 
fore Ockenheim ; indications, indeed, strong enough to amount 
nearly to historic certainty. Dufay is named as its head, though pro- 
bably not its founder; and probably there has been a beginning, 
however deficient, before him. It is at least fully ascertained, that 
already, in the thirteenth century, tolerably good compositions in 
parts are found, and which were much improved in the fourteenth 
century. In the middle of the fifteenth century, the art of counter- 
point flourished to such an extent, that the most difficult and intri- 
cate combinations of music in many parts were prominent character- 
istics in all the music of that time, and only these combinations in 
canons and fugues of the most varied kind were considered, but 
melody and sentiment entirely neglected. These arts created great 
excitement, however little taste there was in them. Germany and 
Italy appropriated them to themselves, gaining thus much by over- 
coming harmonic difficulties. Indeed, more was achieved by it than 
is now generally conceded, for the new harmony was thus perfectly 
brought under command, and it was the more easy afterwards to com- 
bine it with expression and characteristic sentiment. 

It would be much against the German character, if they had not 
eagerly taken up these lucubrations. They did so, and soon acquired 
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a mastery in it, without however entirely neglecting their popular 
music. ‘The excellent cantorships in Germany performed already in 
the fifteenth century much figured music, especially motettos. In 
the mean time, the organ was improved to the true giant instrument 
which it now is. by the German invention of the pedal. This was 
done by Bernard, the German, whose life is as yet obscure, about the 
year 1440 or 1450. After this time the art of music rose to such a 
height in Germany, that it could boldly step into the lists with all 
other nations, and in the choral it stands far before any of them. 
This great improvement in the choral we owe to the enthusiasm apd 
the talent of Luther, who not only practised music himself in his own 
house, but who also had intimate connection and intercourse with the 
best composers of his time. His aim was to elevate by his advice, 
his own example, and by encouragement, the music in churches and 
schools, and to adapt it more and more to the glory of God and en- 
joyment of man. Eager for the improvement of this branch of the 
art, he took the best choral melodies from the treasure of the sect of 
the Bohemian brothers, for the benefit of his new church, and he had 
them harmonized by German masters, which doubled their power. 
He and others composed new ones, and thus the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century produced the most beautiful choral melodies extant 
among the Germans. 

These choral melodies are among the most exalted flowers of our 
German art ; they have never been surpassed and probably never will 
be. Their influence on the people was so great that even the heads 
of the Roman Catholic Church found it necessary to subject their 
liturgy to a serious correction, to which object Palestrina lent his 
aid. And yet they were far from attaining what was effected in 
Germany by these simple, but expressive choral melodies. Almost 
every cantor knew how to write his choral and church music well; 
and he considered it an obligation, connected with his office, to do 
so. They were generally composed to the ‘glory of God, and for the 
use of the congregations, not for worldly honor or gain. This is the 
reason why we possess so many of the most precious church melo- 
dies, of whose composers we cannot find out the names; and a good 
many names, which we have, are rather those of later harmonizers 
than of their original inventors. 

The music printing establishments, which were since 1520, estab- 
lished in Germany, the Netherlands and France, after the invention 
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of movable types by Ottavio Petrucci, were also of great importance 
for the improvement of the art. During the last quarter of the fif- 
teenth century Adam de Fulda also a musical writer, Stephan Mahn 
and Herman Finck had distinguished themselves as composers. 
Paul Haffheimer, in Vienna, was a far-famed organ player. Or- 
ganists and singers stood in higher esteem, than instrumentists, the 
latter forming a separate guild. Yet instrumental music began even 
in those times, especially in Germany, to improve; and several in- 
strumental virtuosos were celebrated, for instance, Conrad Paulmann. 
Music printing being more eagerly pushed in Leipzig, Augsburg, Nu- 
remberg and Wittenberg, good composers increased, although they 
were not yet taken notice of out of their own country, or even by the 
principal courts of Germany. ‘The names of Benedict Ducis, Sixtus 
Dietrich, Adam Renner, Hulderich Bratel, Thomas Stolzer, Martin 
Agricola, Jos. Stahl, Jos. Walther, Ludwig Senfl and others are cele- 
brated, and can compete with the most famous foreigners of those times 
The last named of these men, who was highly esteemed by Luther for 
his motettos, has been underrated by modern writers, and merely ranked 
with inferior Netherland masters on account of his stiffuess. We must 
confess that we possess works by Senfl, which we value among the best 
of his times, This stiffness was the general character of the times 
and manifested as much in foreign as in German compositions, It was 
the remnant of the counterpoint artifices of the Netherlanders, and 
its effect would be singularly elevated, as it were Gothic, if we only 
knew how to perform it in the full power of song. This style only 
gradually changed in Germany and Italy. In Germany, Jacob Gal- 
lus, Melchior Vulpius and Michael Praetorius were particularly ac- 
tive in it, and they may be well placed by the side of any foreign 
composers. Indeed they want only to be extolled as much by their 
less enthusiastic countrymen, as the Italians are by theirs to be more 
eagerly studied and more fully appreciated. 

Unfortunately the thirty years’ war came over Germany and de- 
stroyed not only all our external prosperity, but also, as far as it was 
possible in Germany, that of the art, at least in its public manifesta- 
tions, For the love of the art had only retired mourning and in si- 
lence ; in the hearts of the unhappy people it continued to live com- 
forting and effective. One branch only greatly improved in those 
times ; the march was much cultivated and rose in its expressive, 
effective character, high above that of other nations. So far the 
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music of the Germans had mainly leaned towards the holy, towards 
the church. The German popular song, the German dance, how- 
ever, had not been neglected. But if in these unhappy times the 
latter was hushed, the love for the sacred in art was not entirely bu- 
ried. In the midst of all the misery we find reminiscences of their 
old pious power ; but they were overlooked, in Germany, on account 
of the general distress ; in foreign countries, especially in Italy, be- 
cause a new music, or a new secular application of it, had created 
the greatest interest. 

The opera had been created in Italy and had been eagerly patron. 
ized by the courts. Its reputation had even spread to Germany 
through all the confusion and miseries of its war. Martin Opitz 
had translated Rinuccini’s opera ; Henry Schutz (Sagittarius) chapel- 
master in Dresden, had composed the music, and it was produced 
1627, at a court celebration on the Dresden stage. Thus the be- 
ginning of the opera in Germany is much earlier, than was formerly 
believed. But it is very natural, that it could not spread much dur- 
ing the war. To this circumstance we must ascribe it, that nothing 
has been published of Schutz’s music, which is the more to be re- 
gretted, since a comparison between the first Italian and the first 
German opera would be very interesting. The opera having been 
used originally in Italy to increase the splendor of court festivals and 
therefore having been brought out with great pomp; this fashion 
was afier the war imitated by the German courts. But instead of 
applying to German artists, they turned, as is but too often the case 
in Germany, to Italy, and took from that country not only the music 
of the operas, but also chapel-masters, singers, nay even the instru- 
mental musicians. They were so partial to Italian music, although 
at that time it was by no means yet very excellent, that no German 
music found favor at the courts, unless it appeared in imitation of 
Italian models ; and this many composers were not willing to do. 
However, whoever wanted té find court favor, had to submit to it. 
In Vienna and Berlin, the reigning families took, themselves, an ac- 
tive part in the performance of Italian operas, admitting however, 
with the exception of the necessary musicians, nobody to them but 
those who had access at court. The Italians themselves admit the 
great advantage, which they had from this fashion in Germany, in 
external means, and by it also in the means for the promotion of the 
art. ‘Thus the German artist was for a period kept back by his own 
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countrymen ; but he could not be altogether suppressed ; not even 
in the opera. While the Italians had cause to envy the splendor of 
the Italian theatre in Dresden, by far exceeding that of their own 
theatres, men rose, especially in Saxony, accommodating themselves 
so adroitly to the favorite manners of Italy, that they were admired, 
even in Italy itself. It went so far, that all distinguished German 
composers were called Saxons in the musical peninsula, especially 
since Hasse acquired his fame in this way. In Hamburg, among 
others, Reinhard Kayser had distinguished himself as composer of 
operas. The number of his operas is so great, that he, in this re- 
spect, excels all opera composers ; but he excels also in his inventive 
powers, the famous Lully, who was at his time so exceedingly extolled 
and so splendidly rewarded. Kayser is certainly not sufficiently es- 
teemed by his own countrymen. Germany has in this field also at- 
tained always a rising elevation, while Italy has sunk lower, and 
offers now almost nothing in it. 


(To be continued.) 


REVIEW. 


1. The Massachusett sCollection of Psalmody. By the Boston Han- 
del and Haydn Society. Edited by Georce James Wess, 
President of the Society. 

2. The Boston Musical Institute's Collection of Church Music. Ar- 
ranged and composed by T. Comer, Organist of King’s Chapel, 
Boston, and Director of Music to the Boston Musical Institute. 

3. The Portland Sacred Music Society's Collection of Sacred Music. 
By Davin Paine, Organist to the Sacred Music Society, and 
Park Street Church. 


[Concluded from page 143.] 


We now come to the music of these works. It may in all three 
be divided, as is stated: in the preface to No. 1, into three classes: 
the old standard tunes, tunes selected from modern composers, and 
those composed expressly for the work ; of the latter class all three 
of the works have a great number. 

VOL. 111, 20 
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The editor of No. 1, the Massachusetts Collection, has aimed at 
the merit of a richer harmony, a more melodious progression in all 
the parts, than has hitherto been the custom; while the principal 
melody or air has in no case been altered. 

In regard to this latter assertion, we find on comparison with the 
two other books, that the melody of some of the old standard wes 
runs differently in all three; yet we must frankly confess, that we 
have not sufficient acquaintance with the originals, to decide which 
is the original melody. ‘That however great pains have been taken 
with the harmony is evidently visible throughout the book. An 
effect of greater richness has been produced by the frequent and 
generally judicious use of the chord of the seventh and its inver- 
sions, by means of which particularly the melody of the base also 
has received a greater variety. The desire to effect this is every 
where visible, as also that of giving more melodiousness to the mid- 
dle parts, and it has led the author sometimes to harsh progressions, 
especially in omitting to prepare a seventh, where such preparation 
would have made the discord much pleasanter to the ear. We refer 
more particularly to the great seventh, which always should be pre- 
pared. Sometimes also by omitting intervals, and of course doubling 
others, the harmony is made thin, and once even, in the very first 
tune, Old Hundred, in the third stanza there are consecutive fifths 
in the tenor and base parts; for the unaccented d in the tenor, 
only covers up the fifths, a 6 and d e, but does not actually destroy 
their effect upon the ear. We find also the tenor part sometimes 
overlapping, or going beyond the alto part; that is written more 
than an octave higher. 

We make all these remarks chiefly to show how absorbed the au- 
thor has been in his favorite plan of giving melodiousness to the sin- 
gle parts. It would appear to us, that in his care for the single 
parts, he has sometimes slighted the harmony of the whole. Yet 
we repeat, that notwithstanding this little occasional roughness in 
the harmony, the author has in the whole succeeded very well in 
his object, and to good singers the singing from this collection must 
give a great satisfaction on account of the freedom with which 
the different parts move. In this arrangement there is, however, @ 
practical difficulty for the singer; the middle parts are generally 
laid very near together, and consequently the tenor part very high; 
it often goes up to g and we have found it as high as a, which is 
certainly a higher note than a common tenor can command. 
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In the Musical Institute’s Collection this object has not been so 
much looked to; and the harmony is therefore kept more simple, 
and the middle parts move within a narrower sphere ; the base also 
does not so often rise from the common simplest form, in which it is 
kept, especially in those tunes taken from the Harmonia Sacra, 
Musical Gazette, and others. In the editor’s own compositions it 
is kept more varied. The effect of this facilitating the harmony, 
however, is generally greater ease and fluency, and the less frequent 
occurrence of discords flatters the ear, yet its consequent disadvan- 
tage is a greater want of character. 

In the Portland Collection, the harmony moves still more within 
the range of the common chords, and the effect is therefore a certain 
monotony, which will become apparent by playing through several 
tunes in succession. Page 36 in ‘‘ Veazie”’ is a passage where tre- 
bles and tenors, and altos and bases, going in octaves together, pro- 
gress in thirds toeach other. This is probably meant to be sung 
solo by either of the two voices, otherwise there would be false 
octaves, 

In regard to melody, we of course pass by the old: standard tunes, 
which, as being once established, do now come only before the critic 
on account of the harmonies in which they are dressed. We hold, 
moreover, that in art,—always pressing forward to perfection, always 
eagerly desiring, never reaching it—a life through ages is in itself 
proof positive of intrinsic merit of a production. 

The selections from modern composers are, in No. }, mostly from 
English, but few from German composers; among the latter are 
some of the best chorals by Luther and his cotemporaries ; also 
several beautiful ones from a Geneva Collection; and we observe 
with pleasure, that among the former many pieces also are in choral 
style; some fine ones by Dr. Green, S. Wesley, Read, and others. 
Several of them are very well arranged in the work for male voices 
only, which we consider a valuable addition. 

The two other collections contain more freely pieces from German 
authors and among them we recognise, in No. 2, several pieces 
taken from the operas of the greatest dramatic composer, Mozart; 
and which, however beautiful in themselves and in their place, can- 
not have the right expression here, or the idea of musical character- 
istic expression is altogether a vague, indefinite one. Thus, p. 77, 
Ryland is taken from the Zauberfloete ; p. 248, Oporto, from Figaro. 
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In No. 3, we find (p. 145) Amherst from the Zauberfloete. All the 
original pieces refer to the worldly passion of love, and especially the 
last, is meant playfully to express the undisguised feeling of nature. 
Other pieces are taken from Joseph in Egypt by Mehul, and from 
Romberg’s Song of the Bell. 

In regard to these adaptations we have another remark to inake. 
The symmetry of the rhythm in the orginal is generally sadly dis- 
turbed by applying a sort of Procrustes process to it in order to 
adapt it to the words; first parts of the melody are only taken, or 
the second part is cut short—or it is drawn out by adding a little tail 
to it. Thus, the forementioned Oporto contains only the first sec- 
tion of Mozart’s air, which, being divided into two phrases, furnishes 
the two sections of this tune; but it closes as the first section gen- 
erally does, on the chord of the dominant or on the half cadence, 
and it became therefore necessary to carry it to the complete cadence, 
The last line of the verse is repeated for that purpose, and thus by 
this little modulation the symmetry of the whole rhythm destroyed. 
In Ryland, the rhythm is changed from one of three parts into one 
of two, yet the symmetry in the two is preserved. In No. 3, in Rom- 
berg’s song, both these processes have been combined; that is, the 
original melody has been curtailed and a few measures been added 
to make a final cadence on the tonic. This practice is highly ob- 
jectionable, for it mars entirely the beauty of the original melodies, 
But we will here observe that we do not notice it as a peculiar fault 
of the publications before us. It is a very common fault in our Col- 
lections of Church Harmony, among which these three take a fair 
rank, and, when speaking of them, we cannot help touching upon 
the common evil. 

The third class of tunes in these Collections are those, originally 
composed for them. We are first struck in all three by the frequent 
applications of two rather hackneyed forms, the solos for two parts 
out of the four, running together in thirds, and the unison passages; 
both are easy forms of composition, and both may be made effective; 
but they must have meaning. The first is a good relief between the 
full chorus passages, but their harmony might be easily varied and 
enriched ; the second should be applied only when the very same 
sentiment strongly pervades the whole multitude. A beautiful ex- 
emplification of this is contained in the prayer from Mehul’s Joseph, 
contained in No. 3. A people suffering from famine cry to the Lord 
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“estore the harvest to our fields ;”—here emphatically the same 
sentiment pervades them all, and they sing it unisono, first the male, 
then the female voices ; and more than that, the same subject is re- 
tained throughout the prayer, repeated again by the different voices. 
There the unisono produces the greatest effect. 

In regard to the invention of the original tunes we have again to 
point to the Rhythm, We find that the symmetry in the external 
forms of the phrases is sometimes carried too far, so as to give to the 
whole melody a certain monotony. This is always the case where 
the same rhythmical figure is repeated through every measure of the 
tune; and the effect will be further spoiled, if the rhythm consists of 
two short notes, followed by two long ones; it will gain by it a sort 
of hopping motion, which is not dignified enough for the church. 
See for instance, in No. 1, Malden, L. M., Barachia, L. P.M. Sim- 
ilar monotony is in Melrose, S. M. (not so striking, having two 
rhythmical figures—this pretty, but not very original melody is rather 
too gay,) Manoah, L. P. M., Hodiah, C. P. M. We do not observe 
this monotony so much in No. 2, but in No. 3 we find it again more 
frequent, for instance, in Littleton, L. M., Middle Street, L. M., 
Eniap, C. M., and even one of Luther’s chorals is arranged that 
way— Windham, L..M. 

We may be answered that the choral itself has the most monotonous 
rhythmical construction, all the notes being written, or at least 
sung of equal length, but we say, that, firstly, it is not exactly meant 
as a strictly rhythmical form, and secondly, that even a ryhthm 
consisting altogether of notes of equal length, appears less monotonous 
than one consisting of long and short notes, regularly repeated in 
each measure throughout the strain. 

There are on the other hand, in No. 1, besides some original mel- 
odies with rather too little elevation in their invention, such as Catania 
8's, 7’s and 4’s, Montrose, 6’s and 4’s, Rhodes, 7’s and 6's, a good 
many vigorous and powerful tunes, such as Wheatley, L. M., Sharon, 
L. M., Manheim, L. M., Benevolence, L. M., Peace, L. M., Clyde, 
7’s and 6’s, and a number of others, and especially in the chanting 
style the author has succeeded very well. His chants themselves we 
have already mentioned as an excellent feature of the work. 

The original melodies of No. 2 have generally a certain éasy flow, 
4 sweetness which makes them pleasant to the ear. There are not 
so many of them as in the other two works. The author of No. 3 
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has attempted the choral style more than the others, and has suc- 
ceeded pretty well, and we would encourage him in it. In all these 
works we find comparatively very few compositions in the minor 
mode. 

In regard to the arrangement of the tunes, we must commend the 
accuracy with which they are, in all the works, referred, to their 
authors. Winchester, L. M., however is ascribed to Dr. Croft, while 
it originally is an old German protestant choral, now one of the most 
cherished ‘in the German choral-books; we should like to know where 
the error originated ; we hardly suspect with Dr. Croft himself, who 
must probably first have harmonized it in England. 

No. 2 ascribes Old Hundred to a French composer, giving As- 
cription and Old 134th as the original version. The tune is com- 
monly ascribed to Luther, as well here as in Germany, and its being 
first published in 1543, is no proof against it; yet it is very possible 
that it had been invented before his time, and by him only rescued 
from oblivion, and newly harmonized. Luther found in the old 
hymn-tunes of the Moravians and Bohemian brothers, the adherents 
to John Huss, many, which he with his own talent harmonized and 
caused to be harmonized and transplanted into our German protestant 
church music, as belonging to its finest gems. 

The arrangement in No. 3, of putting the tunes written in the 
same key, together in their different metres, is a very convenient and 
commendable one. 

In closing, we would give a short summary of the comparative 
merits of the three works. ‘The Massachusetts Collection appears 
to us the most interesting on account of the higher aim which it 
takes in its harmony, and of the numerous and fine chants, appended 
as well as interspersed throughout the work, together with the clear 
and full chapter on chanting. The Musical Institute’s Collection 
we expect will be the most popular on account of the prevailing 
sweetness of its melodies, and of its flattering the popular taste, by 
admitting many tunes by our own elder composers. The Portland 
Sacred Music Society’s Collection, although it cannot compete with 
the other two in power and variety of harmony, yet commends itself 
very favorably to our particular views by the justness with which it 
appreciates the importance of the protestant chorals; there being 
more original chorals in it than in either of the other two collections. 
And we would finally take this opportunity seriously to recommend 
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the study of these old protestant ¢chorals, and the exercise of com- 
posing chorals to all our composers for the church. Simple as they 
appear to be, they require to be written from a warmth and fervor of 
religious feeling, and with a thorough knowledge of harmony ; then 
they will go to the heart and elevate the feelings and devotion of 
the hearer. Such are the German chorals, composed at the time of 
the reformation, and therefore they still exist and still continue to be 
a mighty means of leading our souls to God, before much church 
music, which has been written in later times. 


PROMOTION OF THE ARTS. 


From Mr. Poinsett’s Discourse on the Objects and Importance of the National 
Institution for the Promotion of Science, established at Washington. 


Literature and the fine arts go hand in hand. The flourishing 
condition of the first is a sure prelude to the advancement of the lat- 
ter; and their united influence add, in a high degree, to the enjoy- 
ment of human existence. Their progress has every where kept pace 
with that of the moral and social condition of mankind, and their 
history marks, with unerrring truth, the rise and fall of nations. In 
tracing that history, it is gratifying to perceive, that while literature 
and the arts contribute so largely to improve and refine mankind, 
they have flourished most in those countries where free institutions 
prevailed, and where liberty loved to dwell. In other countries, a 
taste for literature and the fine arts is confined to a favored few, — 
the aristocracy of birth, of wealth, or of talent ; and there such a dis. 
tribution is natural, and may be sufficient, because these classes 
alone govern those countries. Here, the people reign, —all power 
is centered in them ; and if we would have them not only maintain 
their ascendency, but use their power discreetly, no expense or pains 
should be spared to inspire them with a love of literature, and a 
taste for the fine arts. Could a greater curse fall upon this country 
than that the sons of the intelligent, and enlightened, and virtuous 
men who achieved our independence and secured our freedom, 
should become less intelligent, less enlightened, and less virtuous 
than their sires? That these valleys and plains, instead of teeming 
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with a race burning with the love of freedom, and ever ready and 
able to vindicate their rights, should be filled by a people supine and 
ignorant, the fitting tools of demagogues and tyrants ? 

In a free country, literature may and will flourish by the well- 
directed efforts of individuals; but the arts require the protecting 
hand of government. ‘They owe their origin, their progress, and 
their present condition to that source and to religious enthusiasm, 
Their first object was to personify the godlike forms of heathen idol- 
atry, and to hand down to posterity the image of the heroes to whom 
a nation owed its gratitude. They subsequently became the means 
of recording the miracles of the true faith, and of spreading the histo- 
ry of the Christian church over the world. In our favored land they 
would commemorate the heroic deeds of our forefathers, their 
achievements and sacrifices in the cause of independence, their deep 
devotion to the freedom of their country. ‘To a certain extent this 
has been effected by the liberality of government ; statues have been 
erected, paintings executed, and medals struck by order of Congress. 
Copies of such pictures, statues, and medals, should be spread far 
and wide over the land, that they may penetrate into every hamlet, 
and inspire the people universally with gratitude and emulation. 

The science of Music, although not so manifestly useful, exercises 
great influence over the moral and social condition of society. It is 
taught in the common schools in Germany ; and there, music consti- 
tutes the chief amusement of the people. Instead of hearing in their 
streets the indistinct roaring of senseless rhymes, out of time and 
tune, the Germans may be seen assembled in groups, after the labors 
of the day, singing in parts the delightful music of their inspired 
composers, elevating their voices in grateful adoration to their Ma- 
ker, or chanting some of the spirited patriotic songs for which the 
fatherland of the Teutonic race is so celebrated. Whoever has 
witnessed this contrast, — whoever has been startled with the dis- 
cordant sounds of the one, and enraptured with the exquisite harmo- 
ny of the other, will understand the advantages that are likely to 
accrue to the cause of temperance, of morality, and of religion, by 
cultivating the science of Music, and making it a part of the educa- 
tion of the people. 





